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INTRODTJOTION. 



A FT BR labouring for nearly thirty long years in 
the vineyard of medicine, I am advised by my 
friends that it would be of public advantage were I 
to formulate, however roughly, some of the con- 
clusions to which I have been led by experience and 
observation. It has been urged upon me, that, 
having been somewhat successful in the treat- 
ment of diseases aflfecting the nerves, I owe it as a 
duty to Society, now that I have attained my 
meridian, to throw all the light I can upon my 
special subject — to which I have devoted the 
energies of a hfetime. An appeal thus urged upon 
me, I feel unable to resist, conscious although I am 
of my own inability to do fiill justice to myself, still 
less to a theme of prime importance in an age of high- 
pressure civiUsation ; and I therefore enter on the 
task thus imposed upon me, pleading that a sincere 
desire to alleviate the suflferings of my fellow- 
creatures may prove sufl&cient apology for any 
shortcomings on my part. I can, in truth, adopt as 
my own, the sentiment of Terence, " A man myself, 

I feel for all mankind." 
B 



At the present epocli in the history of medicine a 
host of well-intentioned works are constantly issuing 
from the Press, which from their incomprehensible 
and complicated character, seem designed solely to 
furnish material for discussion on some abstruse 
point, such as, e.g,^ the therapeutical action of drugs. 
In this respect medicine seems to resemble the two 
other liberal professions, since it is by no means 
clear that divines of different schools have been 
unanimous in their definition of the same theological 
terms, whilst some of the most eminent among the 
gentlemen of the long robe have actually differed as 
to the precise line of demarcation between justice 
and injustice. If then uncertainty attaches to the 
sciences of Divinity and Law, is it not most illiberal 
and ungenerous that Physic should be so bitterly 
reproached in the person of any practitioner who, 
from a conscientious conviction, steps out of the 
orthodox path? This obstinate insistance on the 
infallibility of the pathogists of the past seems to me 
to resemble cavilling over the peculiar character of 
some pretty little shell on the sea shore, whilst the 
great ocean of truth lies all undiscovered. Surely 
the inevitable evils of life are sufl&ciently numerous 
to admit of varied treatment, and he must have a 
very weak head, or a very bad heart, who can 
seriously propose to increase the terrible aggregate 
by ignoring methods of cure which have already 
stood the test of experience. It is an inexplicable 
incongruity for a sentient being to do or say any- 
thing knowingly that will give pain to another ; but 



it is beyond measure astonishing that any one can 
divest himself of pity for those who partake of the 
same nature with himself. No valid excuse can ever 
be pleaded for callousness, or for neglecting to 
alleviate the sufferings of others when we have the 
power. I am, therefore, justified in doing as I would 
other members of my profession would do — viz., in 
bringing under the notice of all whom it may 
concern, plainly and clearly, the results of my own 
personal observations and extended experience in the 
treatment and management of some of the most im- 
portant diseases to which our frail frames are subject. 
Moreover, having during the whole of my professional 
career given a certain portion of my time to the 
service of the poor — a labour of love I hope still to 
be able to continue — and consequently having had 
frequent opportunity of witnessing and treating a 
vast number of the most distressing cases that can 
come under the notice of the physician — viz., diseases 
and disorganisation of the nervous system— I feel less 
difficulty in putting pen to paper, since I am in a 
position to bring forward the testimony of friends 
who have been eye witnesses of the results of some 
of my cases. Nevertheless, the very fact of my 
having frequently to use the first person — an un- 
avoidable yet disagreeable necessity — leads me to 
apprehend that I may be charged with self-seeking 
or other unworthy motives. I shall, however, console 
myself with the conviction that I seek no fame, nor 
have I any personal ambition to gratify. In fact, I 
am keenly alive to the very responsible position 



which I fill, and am simply actuated by an unselfish 
desire to benefit my fellow-creatures to the fiillest 
extent my humble ability will admit, leaving those 
invalids who may feel disposed to carry out my sug- 
gestions to judge for themselves as to whether, and 
to what extent, they are benefitted by my " modus 
operandi." My invariable practice has been to con- 
fide in the judgment of my patients, as regards the 
prolonged continuance of a special course of treat- 
ment, and, iu the event of my failing to cure them, 
I ever keep in mind the admonition of Hippocrates, 
the earliest physician of note, on two most important 
points : first, that we do our patients good ; and, 
secondly, that at least we do them no harm. Ergo^ 
no patients of mine can assert that they have suffered 
from the baneful results of a powerful system of 
drugging, which, beyond all question, is one of the 
great causes of so many broken-down constitutions 
that medical men are constantly being brought in 
contact with. Let it, however, be clearly understood, 
that I do not presume to dictate to my brother prac- 
titioners how they should treat their cases, neither 
do I charge them with any shortcomings on their 
part — at least knowingly. I feel, indeed, thoroughly 
convinced that every practitioner is most anxious to 
succeed in curing his patient; but, on the other 
hand, it is utterly impossible that the active general 
practitioner can devote sufficient time and thought 
to every complicated form of disease. Hence we find 
so many successful special practitioners who perceive 
the necessity of confining themselves to some parti- 



cular complaint, the pathology of which they learn 
in time absolutely to master. Now, of all complaints 
to which flesh is heir, none are at once so distressing 
and so difficult of treatment as those affecting the 
nerves. It too often happens that many poor suf- 
ferers from nervous affections are deterred, partly 
from a false sense of delicacy, and partly from that 
want of decision and determination which forms one 
of the prime characteristics of this class of complaint, 
from applying to those practitioners who, from their 
extensive experience and observation of many years, 
are best able to afford them reUef, and so linger on in 
protracted misery, until the ravages of disease term- 
inate their pitiable existence. 

With these few preliminary observations I will now 
proceed to outline some of the most characteristic 
forms of nerve diseases and affections of the nervous 
system, giving my readers as fiill a description of 
their nature and treatment as lies in my power, sub- 
ject only to the conditions of a limited space. 



THE NEKVES. 



The Nervous System. 

In order that my readers may be better able to 
follow me, I will, in the first instance, glance at the 
physiology and general pathology of the nervous 
system, commencing with the vital principle, which, 
in a wonderful manner, endows the whole frame, 
including the blood itself, with properties very 
diflFerent from those of inorganic matter, and is 
more especially connected with the nervous system. 
The brain, as the organ of the mind, is both the 
immediate source of volition, and the part to which 
all impressions on the nerves of sensation are ulti- 
mately referred. The spinal cord, a continuation of 
certain parts of the brain, is the immediate organ of 
the greater part of the nerves, both of sensation and 
volition, which together form the joint source from 
whence all the nerves of sensation and voluntary 
motion arise, and from whence also the mandates of 
the will are sent forth, and to which the intelligence 
of the senses is conveyed. In addition to these 
important parts of the nervous system, there is a 
separate centre of nervous influence in the sym- 
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pathetic nerve, which, connecting itself in a manner 
at present but little understood, with the nerves of 
motion and sensation, presides over the fiinctions of 
those organs which are the most essential to life, 
and is the cause of most of those movements which 
are, independent of the will, of many of those sensa- 
tions by which life is preserved, and of those 
chemical changes which are pecuhar to organised 
beings. For the movements of respiration, a peculiar 
set of nerves is provided. There is, moreover, yet 
another function, and a corresponding set of nerves, 
to which the attention of the profession has been 
strongly directed by my friend the late Dr. Marshall 
Hall. He called the function reflex, and the system 
of nerves excito-motor. There are certain parts of 
the body — viz., the canals lined by mucous mem- 
brane, and especially their outlets, which when 
irritated excite contraction of the muscles, subservient 
to the performance of their functions. Thus, if the 
lining of the membrane of the air passages is 
irritated, the respiratory muscles are thrown into 
violent action. Here there is no exercise of volition, 
and yet there is muscular contraction. We may 
observe, further, in cases of paralysis attended with 
loss of sensation and voluntary motion, and in 
experiments on decapitated animals, that for the 
production of these effects it is not necessary that 
sensation or volition should be present. Hence it 
becomes necessary to suppose the existence of two 
separate sets of nerves, one proceeding from the skin, 
or mucous membrane, to the brain, or spinal marrow. 



and the other from those organs to the muscles. 
The absence of sensation and volition at once 
pointed to the spinal mairow, and not the brain, as 
the centre of union of these two sets of nerve fibres, 
and, subsequently, that which theory indicated 
essential, practical physiologists have shown to be 
true. 

We will now proceed to consider the several orders 
of nerves, and the relation which they bear to the 
brain and spinal marrow : first, the cerebral, or 
aeutient, or voluntary, of which the brain is the 
centre ; second, the spinal or escitomotory, of which 
the true spinal cord is the centre ; thirdly, the 
ganglionic or the nutrient secretory, &c., &c., of 
which the sympathetic nerve forms the principal 
portion. 

The first order of neiwes comprises all the nerves 
of sensation — viz., the Olfactory, the Optic, the 
Auditory, the Gustatory, the nerves of touch, and 
all the nerves of voluntary motion. The common 
centres of all these nerves are the cerebrum and 
cerebellum. The greater part of the nerves of 
touch, or common sensation, may be said to unite 
with the nerves of voluntary motion in forming 
the external portion of the spinal marrow, and in 
this manner to communicate with the brain. 

The second set consists also of two orders of 
nerves, of which the one passes chiefly from the in- 
ternal surface to the interior parts of the medulla 
oblongata and spinalis, and the other from the same 
parts to muscles having peculiar actions subservient 
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chiefly to indigestion and egestion. Some fibres of 
the same order of nerves are probably distributed 
through other parts of the body, such as the skin 
and muscles of voluntary motion. The part of the 
spinal marrow to and from which these nerves run 
has been called the true spinal marrow, in contra- 
distinction to those parts of it which are formed by 
bundles of cerebral nerves. The motions due to this 
system are termed ^* excited.'' The third class of 
nerves, or the ganglionic, is divided by my late 
friend. Dr. Marshall Hall, into the internal ganglionic, 
or the sympathetic, including some few fibres of the 
pneumogastric, and the external ganglionic, embracing 
the fifth nerve, and the posterior ganglia of the spinal 
nerves. These nerves are believed to be especially 
designed for the nutrition of the external organs. 
The functions corresponding to the several divisions 
of the nervous system, then, are (1) sensation and 
voluntary motion ; (2) excitement to action without 
sensation, and combined motions without will; and 
(3) nutrition, secretion, and the motions connected 
with them. The nerves consist of minute fibres 
enclosed in sheaths, distinct through their qntire 
course, and terminated, in the parts to which they 
are distributed, either by free isolated extremities, 
or by loops between every two fibres, or by net-work 
like blood vessels. Experiment has made us 
acquainted with the functions of the more important 
nerves of the body, although much remains to be 
discovered. It has also thrown a light on the laws 
which govern the transmission of nervous influence ; 
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tliougli, on the other hand, it has left the nature of 
that influence involved in the same obscurity which 
hangs over the real essence of Hght, heat, or elec- 
tricity. The effect of the division of a nerve is well 
known. If the nerve be one of sensation, irritation 
of the branches or trunk of the nerve below the point 
of division causes no pain. If it be a nerve of volun- 
tary motion, neither the will nor a stimulus applied 
to the nerve above the point of division can cause 
the muscle through which it is distributed to con- 
tract. On the other hand, if the voluntary nerve be 
irritated below the point of division, or the sentient 
nerve above it, motions take place in the one case 
and sensation in the other, the sensation being 
referred to the parts supplied by the extremities of the 
nerve. This law of sensation is very strikingly illus- 
trated in cases of amputation of an arm or leg, 
where irritation of the divided extremity of the nerve 
is referred to the fingers or toes of the lost limb, 
even for years after its removal. A knowledge of 
the fact that irritation of the trunk of a sentient 
nerve produces pain, not in the trunk itself, but in 
the parts to which its branches are distributed, 
influences to a great extent the treatment of disease, 
and also tends to destroy our confidence in the 
division of nerves as a remedy for pains in the parts 
which tliey supply. The failure of this remedy in 
several cases of tic-doloureux has been satisfactorily 
explained by the discovery of some cause of irritation, 
as a tumour, or a spicule of bone at the origin of the 
nerve. Although pressure applied to a sentient 
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nerve causes pain in the parts supplied by its 
branches, a still stronger pressure produces pain in 
the trunk of the nerve itself. Severe local injury to 
a nerve of sensation or voluntary motion destroys its 
power as a conductor of nervous influence, but it 
afiecta the nerve itself only locally, for irritation of 
the portion of the uninjured nerve which is in con- 
nection with the brain causes sensation, and that of 
the portion of the nerve in connection with the 
muscles superinduces muscular contraction. When, 
however, a nerve of sensation is stretched violently 
through its whole length, it loses its property of 
exciting muscular contraction, and sometimes the 
muscle itself is divested of its irritability, and cannot 
be made to contract by any stimulus, however 
powerful. 

I may remark here, that it has been proved beyond 
a doubt that all stimuli appHed to the nerves in the 
dead body act in nearly the same way and produce 
the same efiects, the difference being merely one of 
degree. Of such stimulants the electric and gal- 
vanic fluids are the most effectual, and they have 
been accordingly employed in almost all experiments 
on the properties of the nerves. These experiments 
have shown that the nerves, when stimulated by 
galvanism, do not act as mere conductors of the 
galvanic fluid, for the muscles contract when the 
galvanic current is made to pass transversely 
through the nerve, and the muscle cannot be made 
to contract by any degree of mechanical irritation 
applied to a nerve of sensation^ whilst the slightest 
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irritatiou of a nerve of motion gives rise to very 
strong contraction of the muscles. Hence, then, it 
appears that there resides in the nerves themselves 
a property of exciting muscular contraction on the 
application of a stimulus, independent of the brain 
and spinal cord. It has been further shown that 
this property may be exhausted by the continual 
application of a stimulus, and that it becomes re- 
invigorated after an interval of rest. 

These experiments on the bodies of animals have 
been corroborated by others made during life on the 
human subject ; and it has been satiafactorily proved, 
not only that all stimuli, whether mechanical, 
chemical, or electrical, act in the same way, but that 
they cause the several nerves to which they are 
applied to manifest the characteristic properties with 
which they are individually endowed. Thus, irrita- 
tion of the nerves of common sensation causes pain ; 
of nerves of motion, muscular contraction ; of the 
retina, the sensation of light ; of the auditory nerve, 
that of sound. The stimulus of galvanism, too, 
excites in each organ of sense the sensation proper 
to it : taste in the tongue, a peculiar smell in the 
nose, light in the eye, a musical sound in the ear. 

Some of the stimuli which have been mentioned 
admit of application in disease. Of these heat, cold, 
and electricity, are the most important. Both heat 
and cold cause the muscles to contract, and both in 
excess destroy the irritability of the muscles. Cold 
water injected into an artery causes contraction in 
the muscles which it supplies; and this fact has 
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been taken advantage of in some cases of internal 
hemorrhage, and the very excellent influence of 
electricity and galvanism in exciting muscular 
contraction is manifested in some cases of paralysis. 
The nervous power which after death is • exhausted 
by the continual application of stimuli, is exhausted 
also in the hving body, and in both cases rest is 
required for its restoration. The effects of this 
exhaustion on the entire frame pf the sentient 
subject are repaired by sleep, and in parts of the 
body by repose, or change of action, which is but a 
form of repose. Moreover, the effects produced 
in nerves of sensation or motion by the application 
of stimuli are most remarkable. If the stimulus be 
very powerful, it may entirely destroy the excitability 
of the nerve, though applied only momentarily, as in 
the case of a flash of lightning producing permanent 
blindness. The same stimulus may at once anni- 
hilate the nervous power of the brain and spinal 
cord, and produce sudden death. Permanent 
paralysis may arise from the same cause. A weaker 
stimulus applied for a longer time may produce a 
similar effect. Snow-bhndness, for instance, caused 
by the continued strong reflection of light on the 
retina, is an illustration in point ; and the paralysis 
of the muscles which sometimes follows violent and 
long-continued exercise is another example of the 
same kind. Still weaker stimuli, too, or the same 
stimuli applied for a shorter period, exhaust the 
excitability of the nerve, and cause fatigue. Thus, if 
we gaze for a long time at the same colour, the eye 
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becomes wearied, and iusensible to the impression of 
the colour. If we keep the same muscle in action 
only for a few minutes, as when we hold the arm 
extended, we feel extreme lassitude. The same 
result also follows when we continue standing in the 
same position, whilst the slightest change of posture 
affords instantaneous relief. The extreme exhaustion 
of the nervous power is always accompanied by 
severe pain. Thus, after the long-continued applica- 
tion of the eye the sensibility of the retina is so 
increased that even a feeble light produces intense 
distress, and the stimulus of extreme cold or heat 
applied to the skin gives rise to acute suffering. 
In a similar ratio, the long-continued action of the 
nerves of the foot, as in walking, produces the most 
excruciating agony. 

The application of stimuli^ then, to the nerves of 
sensation, or voluntary motion, produces, according 
to its degree and duration, entire destruction of the 
nervous power, or great exhaustion of it, accompanied 
in extreme cases by severe suffering, and the 
functions of the nerves are not restored until after 
an interval of rest proportioned to the tension of 
nervous exhaustion. Experiments have shewn that 
the brain and spinal cord are the sources whence the 
restorative influence emanates, and that nerves 
which have been permanently cut off from these 
centres lose their property by exciting the muscles 
to contraction. 

Having thus dwelt at sufficient length on the 
generally received views respecting the nerves of 
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sensation and voluntary motion, I will now proceed 
to the consideration of the sympathetic nerve — the 
functions of which are of the greatest importance 
and interest to the physician ; and also of the excito- 
motory system of nerves. First, then, the sympathetic 
nerve. The functions of this nerve are three-fold : 
it presides over the involuntary motion of the more 
important viscera of the body ; it is the medium by 
which all impressions are conveyed from those parts 
to the central organs ; and it regulates the processes 
of secretion, and also of nutrition, in every portion 
of the human frame — a fact I am most anxious my 
readers should keep in mind. With regard to the 
first property of the sympathetic nerve — that of 
presiding over the involuntary motions of the 
important yiscera^it has been ascertained by 
experiment that the parts which the nerve supplies, 
as, e.g.^ the heart, the intestinal canal, &c., &c., 
continue to move long after they are separated from 
their connection with the rest of the sympathetic 
system, even after their removal from the body, and 
that the contractility of these parts is preserved 
longer than that of the voluntary muscles. The 
effects of stimuli applied to the sympathetic nerve 
are also of longer continuance than those of stimuli 
applied to the nerves of voluntary motion, and the 
motions thus excited are either rhythmic, as in the 
heart, or continuous, as peristaltic movements of the 
intestines. All the parts suppHed with nerves from 
the sympathetic nerve are, to a certain extent, 
independent of the brain and spinal marrow. Thus, 
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the heart will continue to beat long'after the division 
of its nerves, after severe injury of the brain and 
spinal cord, and even after its entire removal from 
the body. That the spinal cord influences the contrac- 
tions of the heart has been proved experimentally. 
That the brain affects them is shown by the familiar 
effect of mental emotion upon them. On the other 
hand, when the mind is tranquil the heart's contrac- 
tions are few, and in sleep they fall much below the 
average number of those of our waking hours. 
Moreover, there is also good reason to believe that, 
as the parts supplied by the sympathetic nerve 
are strongly affected by influences emanating 
from the brain and spinal, so the sympathetic 
nerve itself is dependent for its supply of nervous 
power upon those centres. The impressions 
made on the nervous fibres of the sympathetic 
nerve are not usually conveyed to the brain — 
in other words, thoy are not of the nature of 
sensations ; nevertheless, violent causes of irritation 
may g^ve rise to sensations, either in the parts 
supplied by nerves from the sympathetic nerve, as in 
enteritis, or in those supplied by cerebro-spinal 
nerves. In this latter instance the painful sensations 
are usually experienced in the extremities of the 
organs affected. Thus, we have itching of the nose 
and anus from the irritation of worms in the 
intestines. As an example of pain reflected from 
the sentient nerves of the spinal cord, we may 
instance the irritation of the intestines, and other 
internal organs, in delicate females, which cause 
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reflected sensations of a still more marked character, 
such as acute pain of the muscles of the chest and 
abdomen, accompanied by tenderness of the spine 
itself, and sometimes removable by remedies applied 
to the part affected. 

The same irritations conveyed to the spinal 
marrow, and accompanied by tenderness there, may 
be reflected from the same parts in the nerves of 
voluntary motion, giving rise to a long Hst of spas- 
modic diseases, such as convulsions, chorea, and 
tetanus. Again, the sympathetic system of nerves 
has been shown to preside over secretions and 
nutrition, and consequently over the fimctions of the 
parts concerned in these important processes ; the 
capillary vessels, therefore, and the arterial system 
generally fall under this influence. 



Softening of the Beain. 

Having thus given my readers a short sketch of 
the general opinions entertained of the functions of 
the nervous system, in order that they may be the 
better able to follow me, I will now review chronic 
diseases of the brain, of which there are several 
kinds, such as softening, or ramollissement^ as it is 
termed, irritation, abscess, atrophy, hypertrophy, 
scrofula, &c., &c. 

Softening of the brain is a disease only too frequently 
to be met with, and one which at the present time is 
occupying much of the intelhgence and attention of 
our greatest physicians and pathologists, English as 
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well as French, owing to the fact of its affording the 
most interesting class of cases we are called on to 
handle — first, from the great difficulty in forming a 
correct diagnosis ; and secondly, in determining a 
course of treatment ; because for the most part, as 
will easily be understood, the physician has so much 
difficulty in getting the patient to do precisely what 
he desires, and what his long experience has taught 
him ought to be done, whilst even under the most 
favourable conditions cure is out of the question, and 
therefore we can only alleviate the patient's sufferings 
by promptly meeting indications as they arise. Then 
there is an opposite class of case, which so exactly 
assumes all the normal characteristics and symptoms, 
that great nicety of judgment is required to be able 
to discriminate between the two varieties. 

Of course in this limited space I can only give my 
readers some of the most prominent symptoms, such, 
for instance, as contraction of one or more limbs, 
convulsions, paralysis, failing memory, numbness of 
the extremities, defective articulation, with a whole 
host of other sensations affecting the head, which the 
patient invariably attributes to some remote cause. 
If, therefore, any of my readers are desirous of 
obtaining a full and lengthy description of this class 
of disease, I would refer them to the treatise of 
Abercrombie on diseases of the brain, Watson's 
lectures, and the more recent and equally able works 
of Dr. W. A. Hammond, on diseases of the nervous 
system ; but let it be clearly understood that I do not 
advise invaUds to read the various books written on 
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the special form of complaint which they may be, or 
fancy they are, suflfering from. Here, as elsewhere, 
** a little learning is a dangerous thing ; drink deep, 
or taste not the Pierian spring." 

I will now adduce one or two of the most interesting 
cases of this form of disease which have come under 
my observation. A lady called on me, and stated 
that she had been advised to consult me on account 
of her husband, who had visited Brighton on the 
recommendation of some medical gentlemen, who had 
pronounced his case to be softening of the brain — a 
very serious consideration, seeing they had a large 
family almost dependent on his exertions for their 
subsistence. I saw him the same day, and certainly 
discovered some very ugly symptoms, such as might 
lead many practitioners to arrive at such a 
conclusion ; but, inasmuch as he was only fifty-seven, 
and his parents had lived to a good old age, there 
being no trace of mental disease in any members of 
his family, nor had he at any time suffered fi:om 
inflammation of the brain or its membranes — ^these, 
combined with a variety of other favourable 
symptoms, induced me to regard it as nothing worse 
than a clear case of the result of an overtaxed brain, 
and by no means in the light of organic disease. 
From this opinion both wife and husband naturally 
derived great comfort, and the man promised steadily 
to adhere to my instructions, and faithfully carry out 
my mode of treatment. I am thankful to be able to 
add that the patient became quite restored to his 
usual health and strength, and was able to return to 
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and carry on his profession ; and thus he continues, 
strictly observing the rules and precautiona of 
management which I laid down foi" him. 

At this point, I will pause to remark that I can 
well imagine my readers' anxiety to learn what 
medicines I prescribed in this case. Unfortunately, 
I am unable to gi'atify their very natural curiosity, 
for the simple reason that I cannot impart to the 
world at large my experience in the manipulation of 
various drugs, the result of many years' observation 
and thought ; and, indeed, were I to attempt to do so 
on paper, I should fail, knowing, as I do full well, the 
utter futility of presenting complex formulje to the 
non-professional mind. Besides which, a aeries of 
prescriptions suited to an infinite variety of cases, 
would extend these pages far beyond my intention, 
and even then leave my readers no wiser than they 
were before. I must, therefore, content myself with 
simply naming at the conclusion of each case the 
various medicines employed, in hopes my more 
enhgbtened readers may be able to diagnose the 
particular symptoms, and perceive to which drug 
they point, bearing in mind, however, the practical 
aphorism, ""When a man is his own lawyer ho has a 
fool for a client." The golden rule is never to allow 
too much valuable time to be lost before applying to 
a medical practitioner. 

The following are the principal raedicines I 
prescribed in this case: conium., bell., araen., phoa., 
aur., plumb., and I also recommended a phosphorised 
water, which is very nicely prepared by Mr. Schilling, 
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of this town. Eacli bottle contains tlie one-hundredth 
part of a grain of phosphorus. I have since learned 
that the friends or connections of this patient, who 
were so strongly adverse to my treating the case, 
give it as their opinion, that he would have got well 
just as soon by " vis medicatriz naiurce.^' This is, of 
course, a common and an ungenerous fallacy, and 
scarcely worth mentioning. I would, however, 
warn those who thus requite the services of a 
professional man, that they incur a heavy responsi- 
biUty, since their idle words have the effect of 
keeping the sufferer apart from the advice which 
would profit him, oftentimes until the disease has 
got beyond the reach of medicine. In the case I am 
reviewing, this singular fact remains to be narrated 
— viz., that for a long time before I saw my patient, 
the symptoms of his complaint were chronic, and 
unabated, a result he attributed, with justice, to the 
huge doses of nauseous drugs he had swallowed. 
I will add, that a man who could thus argue 
concerning the injurious character of drugs could 
not have been affected with the symptoms of brain 
softening. 

The next case was more difficult, inasmuch as 
there were all the signs of softening of the brain 
most unmistakably marked, the patient having a 
permanently contracted state of the flexor muscles, 
and one of the limbs, which is regarded as a most 
significant symptom by some of the French au- 
thorities, preceded by convulsions, and other im- 
portant symptoms. ^Nevertheless, the disease, I am 
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liappy to be able to state, yielded to active treat- 
ment. I will append one more case, which I consider 
highly interesting. A spare, dolicate man, thirty- 
four years of age, after suffering for some days with 
intense head-ache, was seized with convulsions, which 
continued nearly an hour, leaving paralysis of the 
left arm, I at once administered arnica and bella- 
donna in frequent alternate doses, mth cold applica- 
tions to the head. Three days afterwards the 
symptoms were much relieved, and he seemed to 
recover :n some degree the use of his arm, but two 
days later the acute head-ache returned, accompanied 
with vomiting and convulsions. The patient, how- 
ever, continued sensible, and complained of intense 
head-ache. After a few doses of the arnica and 
belladonna in rapid succession the convulsions ceased, 
and the head-ache was reUeved, but the paralysis 
remained, and the condition was unaltered for three 
days, the pulso falling from 102 to 69 beats in tho 
minute, with some degree of head-ache and occa- 
sional vomiting, and return of the couvuleions, which 
left him in a permanent state of palsy, extending to 
the other side, and affecting especially the thigh. At 
this juncture he became dull and oppressed, and 
there were grave signs of coma setting in, which led 
me to fear the worst results. The brain, however, 
in the course of a little time righted, the symptoms 
assumed a more favourable form, and under nux v., 
arscn., gehem., &c., and with the valuable aid of the 
Turkish bath," followed by various preparations of 

• I feel bound to say we have n most cscellciit aad wcll'CondiiCtcil 
Turkish bath iu this lowii, hnilt at considerable cost, poseessing every 
comfort that can be deeiied, 
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phosphorus^ he was restored to his usual health, and 
in the course of a few months I quite lost sight of 
him, although he had solemnly promised to report 
to me occasionally for the following twelve months, 
in order that I might complete my case. This is not, 
alas ! an uncommon occurrence, and is referable, I 
suppose, to the principle, vitandi omni modo. 
Patients, I have learnt by experience, endeavour 
to remove from their minds all memory of the 
perilous position they once occupied — a merciful 
provision of nature, perhaps; and they are also 
apt to forget the many anxious hours caused 
their doctors, until aroused from slumbers by signs 
of a return of the terrible trouble, which I sincerely 
trust, in this case especially, may never happen. 
It is then that the patient goes in quest of him who 
stood by him in the hour of tribulation, and the 
virtue of gratitude revives in his breast. 

I cannot close these observations on this particular 
case without expressing my hearty appreciation of 
the zeal and untiring devotedness of this patient's 
attendants, and the careful and scrupulous manner 
in which they carried out my instructions. To them 
I attribute much of the success which followed my 
efforts ; and I will add that my patient owes them 
an everlasting debt of gratitude. 

I will now bring under my readers' notice another 
most interesting, though harrowing, form of nerve 
disease, or, more properly speaking, disorganisation, 
which is so frequently overlooked by the general 
practitioner, and often confounded with hysteria. 
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thereby causing additional distress to the patients 
and the patients' friends. In our days, when a 
female between the age of fifteen and about forty-five 
years of age becomes what is termed a confirmed 
invalid, and no absolute organic disease can bo 
detected, the evil is at once put down to hysteria — 
the distinguishing symptoms of which I will say 
something about by and bye — and of course is treated 
in accordance with the views entertained by the 
medical practitioner in attendance. Hence, her 
friends beHeve the malady to be an affection to a 
great extent under the control of the sufferer, and 
frequently adopt all kinds of extraordinary, and I 
regret to say occasionally harsh, measures for its cure. 
Now I do not envy the conscience or feelings of the 
practitioner who, after all this, finds his patient in a 
worse state than when he commenced treating her, 
for there is no question of doubt in my mind that pain 
and suffering, whether real or imaginary, are equally 
hard to bear, and should ensure the same sympathy on 
the part of the relatives and the medical attendant, 
who should be especially careful never to venture 
a prognosis until he has well weighed all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the case. 

The following example wilt, I think, illustrate my 
meaning : — 

The daughter of a respectable tradesman, aged 
twenty-two years, who resided in a part of the 
country I then hved in, having become, as her friends 
and neighbours all agi'eed, a confirmed invalid, her 
parents, moreover, having exhausted all their meaus 
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in obtaning various medical opinions without deriving 
any benefit, had determined, as they expressed it, to 
leave her in the hands of Nature. The subject, I 
need not say, attracted considerable attention in a 
country place, where people are so deeply interested 
in each others' affairs, and the fact of my having been 
called to that part of England gave her friends the 
opportunity of seeking my opinion on her case. I 
will ask my reader to imagine the astonishment of her 
friends when I gave it as my opinion there was not a 
particle of hysteria in her case, beyond the fact, as I 
shall presently point out under that head, that all 
females are more or less liable to occasional attacks 
of a semi-hysterical character. The seat of her 
trouble was principally confined to the sympathetic 
nervous system, especially its ganglia. This system 
derives its name from the Greek SvfnraOwt (" avu " 
" mth " and iraOo^, " afection^*^) that relation of the 
organs and parts of the living body to each other 
whereby an action excited in one part induces a 
corresponding action in another part. By what 
means and by what structures this result is brought 
about is a problem which has occupied the pen and 
thoughts of a vast number of scientists. The 
sympathetic system may be arranged into the reflex 
and the direct, the former arising through the 
instrumentality of the semi-nervous, the latter taking 
place independently of it, through the medium of the 
ganglial - nerves, and chiefly by those which are 
distributed through the blood vessels, and which 
form communicating cords between the viscera. In 
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order to elucidate tlie latter class of sympathies, 
viz., those which are direct, and chiefly consist of 
the sympathetic action of organic life, it will be 
necessary to dwell a little longer on the scientific 
aspect of the subject, 

lb is considered that tho ganglia! nerves alone 
supply the blood vessels and the secreting organs 
and surfaces, that they accompany these vessels 
to the utmost limits of their ramifications, that they 
communicate very freely with each other and 
with their chief, the semilunar ganghon ; that 
they give rise to numerous plexuses, which render 
the connection between them still more intimatej 
and that they hold a close relation with the rest 
of the nervous system, by means of communicating 
nerves. Thus, the mutual inter-dependence of action 
between the chief organs of the body in health and 
disease, may be easily explained. It must, moreover, 
be granted that the most important vital phenomena, 
such as digestion, assimilation, circulation, secretion, 
animal heat, &c., &c.— in short, that life itself, with 
all those manifestations of it now particularised, and 
which have usually been called organic, result from 
the influence exerted by this part of the nervous 
system, through the instrumentality of the vessels 
upon the fluid they contain, and in some measure 
reciprocally by this fluid upon these nerves ramified 
in the parieties of the vessels, and upon the ganglia 
themselves, through which the fluid must, of 
course, circulate. The agency, therefore, of this 
system in the production of the class of symptoms 
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under consideration must be evident. From this 
view of the subject, and if we take into account the 
modifying operation of similar textures, the action of 
various organs, and certain other circumstances, 
the combined influence and reaction of the sensorium, 
the numerous relations and connections of healthy- 
functions and of disordered action may be more 
satisfactorily traced. When an organ, or system of 
parts, is excited to increased action, or when its 
operations are diminished or obstructed, we perceive 
all the other parts of the system which communicate 
with it through the medium of the gangliaa system, 
experiencing a modification of their functions, the 
actions of one or more organs hjaving always an 
evident relation to the kind and degree of action 
going on in the other. In these cases the relation is 
sufficiently manifest, but the kind and degree of it 
may vary very greatly between different organs. 
Further, the relations may be of the following sorts, 
as the vital energies distributed throughout the 
system are affected in degree or in kind, or in 
both ways at the same time. Related action may be 
characterised by a due proportion, or a healthy 
degree, of the vital forces of the whole system ; 
nevertheless, owing to the application of an exciting 
cause to one organ or part, or to two or three organs, 
these forces may be greatly increased in them. As, 
however, the healthy, or medium quantity, of the 
vital forces of the body is not supposed to be 
exceeded, there consequently must be a diminution of 
those forces throughout the other parts of the system 
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in proportion to the increase iu the excited organs. 
When the natural functions of one organ are simply 
excited without being diseased, the function of other 
organs with which it holds communication, by means 
of the ganglial nerves, undergo a relative degree of 
change. For the excitement of a viscus is merely an 
exaltation of its vitality, and as we exalt the vital 
energy in one or more departments of the entire 
series, we diminish it throughout the rest in an equal 
proportion, the excitement being frequently greater 
or less in some parts, and the demonstrations more 
or less confined to others. For the sake of illus- 
tration, let us suppose the vital energies of the 
system to be equal to 50, and through means of 
the organic or ganglial nerves to be distributed 
as follows : — to the stomach and intestines, 7 ; to 
the heart, I ; to the vascular system and lungs, 
8 ; to the brain and voluntary nerves, 7 ; to the 
liver, spleen, and pancreas, 6 ; to the urinary, and 
other organs, 7 ; to the surface of the body, 3 ; to 
the rest of the body, 11. We may then consider 
that energy is duly proportioned. But if, owing to 
the application of certain excitements to one or 
more organs, as, e.g., the stomach and intestines, 
we exalt the proportion bestowed on these to 13, 
we shall consequently find the brain and voluntary 
nerves possessing only 3, the heart vessels and 
lungs, 7 ; the urinary, and other organs, 3 ; the 
surface of the body, 2 ; and the rest of the 
body experiencing the loss of the remaining 1. 
If, again, we excite the vital forces distributed 
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to tlie heart and vascular system until they amount 
to 16, we shall have a febrile condition of the 
system in its simplest form, and all the organs 
will suffer a diminution in proportion; but the 
vital forces of the heart and blood vessels may 
equal 16, and in consequence of experiencing an 
undue proportion of increase, this organ may at 
the same time equal 10, or instead of this increase 
falling to the lot of the cerebral vessels, those of 
other viscera may be similarly augmented, whilst 
those of the remaining organs may be proportionally 
diminished. In such cases the result is less simple, 
but the increase of the circulation is followed by an 
equal diminution of the secreting functions. Viewing 
the sympathetic connection of functions in another 
direction, let us suppose that the excited state of 
vital action takes place in secreting organs. In 
this case the nutritive and other animal operations 
are diminished in an equal degree. Or let us 
suppose that the excitement commences in the 
capillaries of an organ from the presence of an 
irritating cause ; in that case, owing to those vessels 
being supphed with ramifications of the same order 
of nerves which supply generally, the excitement 
extends, more or less, throughout this system, 
&c., &c. 

I am, however, digressing too far in the direction 
of theory. Having then endeavoured to prepare my 
readers to be the better able to follow my train of 
reasoning, and to comprehend that even with our 
present extended knowledge of this wonderful 
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nervous system, which indeed surpasses all 
description, it is not impossible to meet with 
diseases so obscure as to present extraordinary 
difficulties. Bumanum corpus, fabricatum, arte 
prorsus divina, fungitur tnuUis et miris munenbus ; 
alia (scil, mimera) quorum (sc. munerumj pertinent 
ad externas res, alia tantum, ad seipsum (se corpus). 
Of such a character was the following case, the 
seat of which, in my opinion, was confined 
principally to the sympathetic ganglia ; and although, 
as we have shown, there exists an intimate con- 
nection between this and the cerebro-spinal nerves, 
fltill there were no brain symptoms, and I con- 
sequently at once set to work to effect a cure. 
The results I will append in the patient's own 
words, now before me, and dated some ten 
years after she became quite convalescent. She 
writes thus : — 

"I was confined to my bed and room for five 
years, entirely helpless, could take nothing into 
my mouth without causing intense sickness and 
nausea, and had no natural sleep for two years. 
Nine medical gentlemen attended me during that 
time, and my friends, as well as myself, are quite 
satisfied that it was from your treatment alone 
that I am quite recovered and in the enjoyment 
of good health." She then adds, that just at 
that time she did not fool quite so well, in con- 
sequence of having to work much harder, and at 
the same time sufiering under a bereavement, the 
loss of her father, who was found dead in his 
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bed, a catastrophe which occurred so suddenly 
that even her mother, who was by his side, was 
not aware of it. This is important to keep in 
mind, because it is generally admitted that mental 
emotion is one of the prime causes of hysteria. 
Had she, therefore, been of that disposition and 
temperament, or so constitutionally incKned, there 
could be scarcely anything more likely to pro- 
duce or bring on an attack. My readers 
doubtless will realise the full significance of this 
case. Here was a woman who had suffered, not 
five weeks, nor five months, but five long years, 
or the fourteenth part of her allotted life, and 
who, under proper treatment, was enabled to rise 
from her bed of agony, and not only to enact her 
part in the world, but also to perform severe 
manual labour, and to bear up against the strain 
of a great grief. 

The next case I will mention was that of a 
young person who had enjoyed most excellent 
and uninterrupted health up to twenty-nine years 
of age, when, on returning from her employment, 
where she had been engaged many years as 
mantle maker, she was overtaken by a severe 
storm, and thoroughly drenched, and then, being 
compelled to remain in her wet clothes, she 
received a severe chill, jfrom the effects of which 
she seemed to recover, with the exception of 
complaining of loss of power in her hand when 
attempting to Uft anything, and this feeling 
originally extended to her legs, so that she felt 
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as though, as she deacribed it, she was 
walking up a hill, These sensations continued 
until she was compelled to lay up altogether. 
When I first saw her she had been confined to her 
bed for two years, and she told me that she had 
never before suficrod from any form of indisposition 
of sufficient importance to interfere with a close 
attention to business. She was quite clear in 
her mind, and informed me that she had gone 
through an immense amount of torture both in 
mind and body ; in mind, from the fact of some 
of her dearest friends having deserted her for 
upwards of twelve months ; and in body, from 
the various experiments she had been subjected 
to, such as setonSj blisters, actual cautery, which, 
though performed with au exceedingly bright 
and nice-looking instrument, made hot in a most 
clean and scientific manner by means of a spirit 
lamp, was just as uncomfortable to bear as though 
she had been burned mth an ordinary red-hot 
iron. I have on record several other cases of 
this kind, which I should like to detail did space 
permit. It seems impossible to imagine such a 
method of treatment in this enlightened age, and 
I do not dare to trust myself to comment 
upon it, lest I should expose myself to the charge 
of being uncharitable — a charge I am anxious to 
avoid, as I fully recognise the value of the golden 
rule, that any error of judgment on the part of 
a practitioner should not be regarded as an offence, 
inasmuch as he may be assumed to have done 
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what he considered best for his patient. If I 
find fault at all with my opponents, it is not 
because of an error of any judgment, but because 
they are not open to conviction. They are virtually 
believers in the infallibiUty of a Galenic system, 
nor will they condescend to learn. How different 
was the spirit evinced by Michael Angelo, the great 
sculptor, painter, architect, and poet, who, at 
the advanced age of ninety, was walking in the 
Colosseum of Rome, and met a Mend, who 
expressed his surprise at seeing him there un- 
attended amidst the ruins. His reply was in 
itself a lesson for scioUsts: "I go to school," he 
said, " that I may continue to learn." I will 
here append the particular medicines I used in 
the above cases; they were these : arsen.y strych., 
conium.f nux. i;., coloc.f merc.^ moseh., h. iod.^ 
ign.j spig.y sulph.^ arn.y belly and also galvanism^ 
applied scientifically, a specific remedy I shall 
have occasion to discuss presently. 



Hysteria. 

We will next proceed to consider hysteria, which 
derives its name from the Greek word iJore/oa, 
which signifies the organ from which this disease 
was supposed to arise, and with which there is 
little doubt it is most intimately associated. 
Hysteria produces convulsions and insensibiUty, 
like epilepsy, but not a contiauance of the in- 
sensibility. After the convulsions are removed. 
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and in the midst of the insensibility, there follows 
such symptoms as sobbing, crying, laughing, and 
shrieking, but particularly before and after the 
fit, and we generally find the insensibility to 
have been incomplete, the patients having some 
knowledge of what is going on around — at all 
events, during a portion of the time occupied by 
the seizure. There is also experienced a sense 
of choking, as if there were a ball in the throat 
which they can neither get down or bring up, 
together with irregular breathing, so as to cause 
violent panting, tho chest heaving up and down. 
Frequently, also, they are afflicted with hiccup ; 
generally there is a rumbling noise in the bowels, 
with a sensation as though a ball was rolling to 
and fro, tUl at last it comes to the epigastrium, 
and from thence rises to the throat, where it 
sticks. At this point the convulsions begin, and 
these symptoms subside ; the bowels then seem to 
swell, and to such an extent, that sometimes in a 
few minutes tho sufi'erer will be filled with wind. 
There are also violent palpitations, just aa in epilepsy. 
These fits, moreover, come and go in rapid suc- 
cession. There is not merely one systematic fit, 
after which relief is experienced, but a succession of 
fits, with occasionally extreme tenderness, not during 
the fit simply, but during the time the suflerer, if a 
woman, is subject to these fits, and it extends over 
the whole surface. If we press ever so hghtly on 
the chest and abdomen we cause painful sensations, 
which are felt moro or less in the extremities, 
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and particularly in the trunk — a symptom which has 
often been mistaken for inflammation, and hence re- 
quires a great nicety of judgment in forming a 
correct diagnosis. Sometimes when patients are 
seized they become so violently delirious as to lead a 
stranger to imagine that there was phrenitis — an 
"inflammation of the brain and its membranes," 
which, of course, would require more active and 
prompt treatment. Sometimes, from the violent 
affection of the voluntary muscles, patients experi- 
ence a sensation of extreme pain fixed in some part. 
This is called, technically, claveus hystericus — a sen- 
sation resembling that of a nail being driven into 
the body, which, no doubt, is to be referred to the 
generally diffused morbid sensibility of the surface, 
only that instead of being diffused, it is confined to 
one spot, and is, therefore, more acute than when 
diffused. The patient, moreover, is subject to in- 
voluntary movements of the body, and sounds in the 
ear, together with a whole host of symptoms, which 
I must forbear entering into; epilepsy being a 
disease which only occurs in certain individuals, and 
as it would seem from a certain degree of predis- 
position, any mental emotions will cause more or 
less hysteria in females. Anger or grief, especially 
grief from disappointed love, are amongst the most 
common causes. 



Epilepsy. 

I hope this rapid digest will enable my readers to 
distinguish between this and other forms of disease, 
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keeping in mind this important principle of diagnosis 
— ^viz., that in hysteria the convulsions can be 
brought under control by a strong effort of the will, 
whereas in epilepsy they are altogether involuntary ; 
at any rate, it will suffice to assure them that 
experienced medical men are, or ought to be, 
able to distinguish this form of disease from any 
other the various symptoms may resemble. With 
regard to the treatment, I must frankly confess I 
cannot boast of being very far in advance of my 
neighbours ; but there is no question that success 
greatly depends on being able to remove as far as 
possible the exciting cause, and exercise a certain 
amount of moral influence on the patient. The 
medicines which I have found most useful are Ign., 
mosch.^ arsen.i nux. i;., valer. 

We will now proceed to consider epilepsy, 
which derives its name from the. Greek ^ fieirCKa^axm^ 
and is so named from the suddenness of its 
attack. 

There are two kinds of this dreadful malady, 
one severe form named by the French le grand 
mal^ and the other, a milder form, le petit mal. 
Much has been written and said about the period 
of life most susceptible to these attacks; but, 
in my opinion, which is the result of many years' 
observation, the question is involved in uncertainty ; 
at any rate, I have not been able to corroborate 
many assertions of pathologists, having arrived 
indeed at quite an opposite conclusion — viz., that 
these attacks - may occur at any period of life, 
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from infancy to old age. It may fairly be stated 
that, as a rule, they more frequently commence 
before puberty; and as regards duration, the fits 
generally last from a few seconds to three minutes, 
and recur at variable and most irregular intervals. 
In most cases the fit is unexpected, and preceded by 
no* warning, but in other instances there are symp- 
toms perceptible by the patient himself, or by those 
around him, which give notice of its approach, such 
as irritability of temper, disturbance of the senses, 
ocular spectra, and what is described as the 
epileptic aura^ or a creeping sensation arising in 
some part of the surface, generally of the extremities, 
and 'gliding towards the head. This warning 
precedes the paroxysms at variable intervals, 
from a few seconds to some hours. 

A few illustrations will perhaps best explain 
the phenomena of this disease. A young gentle- 
man aged twenty-one years, coming from a long 
distance, was placed under my special care, with 
positive directions as to the mode of treatment. 
The seat of the disease having been traced to the 
spinal cord, irritants were advised to be applied to 
the spine, and he was ordered to be kept quiet in 
bed, on some occasions for weeks together, and to 
go out occasionally only for an airing in a bath chair. 
Now there were abundant reasons to lead a merely 
casual observer to adopt this treatment, and the 
diagnosis was in a manner correct. There was 
unquestionable irritation in the spinal cord, but 
that was not all. I found the most distressing 



symptom of this case was an occasional tetanic 
twitch, which often occurred at meal times, when he 
would give a violent start, clearing his portion of the 
table, and running the risk of depositing various 
articles of diet in his neighbours' laps — a kind offaux 
pas not likely to be appreciated by the fair sex, to 
say nothing of the start or shock sustained. The 
consciousness of this so acted on him as to frequently 
prevent his making a proper meal. However, he 
being one of those nice, gentle, tractable patients, 
whom it seldom falls to one's lot to come in contact 
with, I had no difficulty in getting him to carry out 
my instructions to the letter. After carefully 
watching him for some time, I arrived at the 
conclusion that the seat of trouble, or exciting cause, 
arose from the stomach being distended cither by 
food or gases, the result of the decomposition of 
some portion causing pressure on the semi luns), or 
largest sympathetic ganglion in the body (so named 
from its shape), which is situated behind the stomach, 
and was transmitted to the spinal cord, which is, in 
fact, what the late Dr. Marshall Hall termed the 
reflex action. Igltur omnis irritatio ventriculi, 
distentio, veluti ah onere crudi cibi, prava coneoctio, 
obstruetio circa inferius ostium, omnia acria recepta in 
eum, morhi jecoris, iiUestinoiiim, renum, uteri, capitis, 
pedum, universce cutis, et sane universi corporis ; in- 
flammatio, calculus, regius morbus, scirrhus, apoplexia, 
compressio, fractura' calvaria;, vertigo, syncope, im- 
manls dolor, podagra, imprimis repulsa, febr&s affectus 
animi, dcmum imagines vet descripUones'j 
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saepe inducunt nauseam et vomitum. (This accounts 
for the sudden death caused by a blow in the 
epigastric region, especially when the stomach is 
distended.) Thus by regulating his diet, promptly 
meeting any indications as they arose, substituting 
the bicycle for the bath chair, and field sports for 
lying in bed, his case terminated most satisfactorily. 
In corroboration of this I need only say that he became 
an active young man, could jump on his bicycle, run 
a distance of eleven miles out of town, walk with a 
shooting party for some hours, and return home 
on his bicycle with an appetite for dinner. Indeed, 
his physical powers were equal to the task of 
walking down a regular sportsman. This I can 
testify from personal observation on the Scotch 
moors, where we enjoyed together some excellent 
grouse shooting, he being devoted to his gun and a 
good shot. 

Another case was that of a young lady of con- 
siderable personal attractions and rather a perverse 
disposition — a common accessory of this form of 
disease — who would persist in taking a hearty meal 
just before going to bed.* The unfortunate part 
of the business was, that I could not succeed for a 
long time in convincing her friends that this 
course, if persisted in, would negative any efibrts 

* Appetitus cibt (est J varius etiam admodum sanis, nonnunquam 
intenditur in mirum modum, ita ut haheatur non immerito moroosus, 
Itarum genus mali, tamen nonnunquam ohservatum, et creditum oriri 
vel a longa inedia, vel ah ingentihus exinanitionibtis, frubi revera esset 
opus subsidio majore solito) vel ah quodam acri genito in vetriculo, aut 
recepto in eunif que stimulante eunctem nimis, vel a Icesa imaginatione, 
vel denique a prava consuetudine, Enim est non dubium hortkines 
evadere avidun^es et capadores dbi usu solo. 
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on my part to render her assistance ; and, indeed, 
despite all my explaining, and reasoning, and pains- 
taking — for I felt deeply interested in this case — her 
friends would coolly reply, " that they thought it 
very hard that she could not be allowed to eat and 
drink when so disposed, and felt sure the constitution 
would be ruined if she did not take nourishment 
often." This class of difficulty is of very common 
occurrence. It is, of course, quite natural that 
fiiends, regarding the case from their nervous point 
of view, should entertain altogether erroneous ideas ; 
but I venture to find fault with them on this ground, 
that they ought not to presume to dictate to the 
experienced practitioner, nor trifle with his time, 
which might be so much better occupied amongst 
those of his patients who are willing to obey his 
directions. However, after a while I succeeded in 
getting this perverse patient faithfully to carry out 
my instructions, and I need scarcely add, when once 
she found herself benefited by so doing, I had no 
further difficulty with her; indeed, for some months 
before she left this country for India, she proved to 
her friends that these attacks were to a great extent 
most unmistakably under her own control, since they 
were brought on by her own imprudence; and thus 
she obtained immunity from frequent and most dis- 
tressing attacks of convulsions dm-ing the night, 
which, of course, necessitated not only continual 
attendance, but plunged a whole household into a 
state of the greatest excitement, and induced them 
to incontinently rush for the doctor. I ought to 
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mention, that for several months before this lady 
left England she had no attack, nor have I heard of 
her relapse. 

The next most remarkable case was that of 
a gentleman, aged 33 years, who suffered intense 
pains, in consequence of allowing his great toe nails 
to grow to such a prodigious length, that they 
turned completely round, like rams' horns. The 
points pressing on the under-part of the foot 
entirely prevented his walking, and whenever I 
attempted to examine these nails, the very instant 
they were exposed he would be seized with a fit 
of convulsions. Strange to relate, I was the 
only medical man he could be induced to allow 
to approach him, and after considerable trouble 
I was at last able, under the influence of chloro- 
form, to remove the nails with bone forceps, thereby 
enabling him to walk with ease and comfort, the 
result being, that the fits entirely left him. 



Experiments on Digestion. 

A vast number of other cases of varying interest 
have come under my notice, and I will add that the 
greatest difficulty I have to contend with, has been 
the absurd notion generally entertained by friends, that 
it is so essentially necessary to keep up the patient's 
strength by constantly crowding the stomach with a 
variety of articles of diet, and thus keeping its coats 
in a perpetual state of excitement. I have so seldom 
succeeded in convincing persons ignorant of medical 
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science that the stomach requires rest as well as the 
other organs of the body,* that for the benefit of my 
readers I will here glance briefly at the physiology 
of the stomach. First, then, when we take a morsel 
into the mouth, and commence masticating it, what 
are the changes which take place? The act of 
mastication stimulates the various salivatory glands, 
which pour forth their secretions into the mouth to 
be absorbed by the food. During this operation, by 
which the morsel becomes chemically altered, the 
stomach on its part undergoes a change. Instead 
of being pale and flaccid, as it was before, it becomes 
congested and vascular. This is caused by the 
determination of blood to its surface, and results in 
a secretion being deposited in the stomach, called 
gastric fluid, which, during that peculiar churning 
motion of the stomach, becomes intimately mixed up 
with the food. The action of the gastric fluid on 
various kinds of sohd food has been the subject of 
much consideration and of many experiments, which 
the limits of this pamphlet will not admit of my 
entering into. Doubtless my readers are already 
aware that it was a common custom to feed various 
animals, especially dogs, on different substances, and 
then to kill them at varied intervals, with a view to 
ascertaining the changes produced ; but this method 
was not satisfactory, from the fact of these appeai"- 
ancea being influenced by the manner in which the 

* VarUlatca hujiumodl, n. 

tthtere-tutm; jilcrcm^ue congcnilce, t 



corporis, vtrum el animigiioqa^, 

^ J, tnuniuam heredilariaf. Hoemoilo 

parentet taept twtviKunt in prole ; eerie liberi runt similM parrnlibtis. 
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animals were put to death ; but Dr. Beanmont gives 
some most interestiDg experiments on his patient, 
named St. Martin, who, I believe, received a gun- 
shot wound, leaving a permanent kind of fistulous 
opening communicating with the stomach, whereby 
he clearlj shows the process of digestion is so rapid 
during health, that a full meal, consisting of animal 
and vegetable substances, may nearly all be con- 
verted into chyle in about an hour, and the stomach 
left empty in two hours and a half. I wiU append 
examples £rom his two days' experiments : — 

"April 7th, 8 a.m. — St Martin breakfasted on 
three hard-boiled eggs, pancakes, and coffee. At 
half-past eight o'clock Dr. Beaumont examined 
the stomach, and observed a heterogenous mixture 
of several articles slightly digested. At a quarter- 
past ten no part of the breakfast remained in the 
stomach. At eleven o'clock the same day he ate 
two roasted eggs and three ripe apples. In half-an- 
hour they were in an incipient state of digestion, 
and at a quarter-past twelve no vestige of them re- 
mained. At two p.m. the same day dined on roast 
pork and vegetables. At three o'clock they were half 
chylified, and at]»half-past four nothing remained 
but a very little juice. April 9th. — ^At three o'clock 
p.m. he dined on boiled dried cod fish, potatoes, 
parsnips, bread and butter. At half-past three 
o'clock examined and took out a portion about 
half digested. The potatoes and the fish were 
broken down into small filaments, whilst the bread 
and parsnips were not to be distinguished. At 
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four o'dod: examined another portion. Very few 
particles of fish r^nained entire, whilst some of the 
few potatoes were disiinctlj to be seen. At half- 
past four o'clock took out and examined another 
portion, all completely dijlified. At five o'clock 
the stomacli was empty.** 

Now, in the table constrocted by Dr. Beamnont, 
the time required for the digestion of all usual 
articles of food in St. Martin's stomacli is clearly 
shewn, and among the substances digested were 
rice and tripe, both of which were chymified in an 
hour. Eggs, salmon, trout, apples, and venison, 
were also digested in an hour and a half Beef and 
mutton required fix>m three hours to three hours 
and a half, and both were more digestible than veaL 
Fowls were like mutton in their degree of 
digestibflify. Animal substances were in general 
converted into chyle more rapidly than vegetable. 



The Non-Alooholio Treatment op Disease. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place at this stage to 
say a few words with regard to an erroneous notion 
that prevails in regard of the alleged necessity of 
having recourse to stimulants in order to keep up 
one's strength. Sitis, non secus ac fameSj aliquando 
deficit^ aliquando observatu/r nimia. Defectus ejus vix 
est hahendus morbosus, dummodo caeUra valetudo 
fuerit secunda^ et c&ncocio cibi bona; nimirum quia 
tunc est rerisimile corpus non egere potu. Sunt qui 
nunquam sitiunt; scilicet^ homines humidae con^ 
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stitutionis corporis, que utentes fluido cibo, quibus 
copiosior secretio humorum oris nunqiiam sinit fauces 
arescere. Now I told that the greatest caution 
should be observed in recommending and inducing 
one's friends, especially young people, to take 
intoxicating drinks of any description as habitual 
stimuli; mainly because the effect on their delicate 
structures is to harden and disorganise their normal 
functions, and so lay the foundation for dyspepsia 
and a whole host of troublesome symptoms in after- 
life, the invariable adjuncts of that dreadful and 
degraded form of humanity, the drunkard. There- 
fore, whenever stimulants are in any form recom- 
mended they should only be given under the 
direction of some experienced physician. Those who 
entertain any doubts on this question I would advise 
to read a nice little book by Dr. James Edmunds, 
" The Non- Alcoholic Treatment of Disease," which 
will give a most interesting account of cases at the 
hospital in London founded for the special object of 
treating every form of disease without any kind of 
stimulant whatever. Dr. Edmunds even goes to the 
length of substituting for alcohol glycerinated 
solutions, a medicine which has always been 
considered such an important pharmaceutical agent. 
I would also mentipn the lectures of E. Nott, D.D., 
with an introduction by Taylor Lewis, LL.D., and a 
report by the Committee on Intemperance, for the 
Lower House of Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury, together with a large variety of well- 
authenticated and well-written books on this 
question. 
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PREmspoeiNQ Causes of Epilepsy. 
It is time, however, that we should glance at the 
predisposing causes of this most terrible complaint, 
epilepsy, such as insanity in parents or ancestors, 
scrofula, malformation of the head, in the male sex 
nervous debility, dissipation, intemperance, and 
violating Nature's laws by other indiscretions.* 
Those who are suffering from this malady should ask 
themselves if they have been guilty of excess, and, if 
so, to what extent ; and I would urgo them at once 
to waive all scruples and false delicacy of feelings, 
and so make a clean breast to their medical adviser, 
in whose sacred depository they may with full con- 
fidence lock up all the secrets of their hearts, and so 
place him in a more favourable position to render 
them relief. I am disposed to think the milder 
exhibition of that tetanic twitch by which, as I said, 
my young patient and friend used occasionally to 
clear the table, did, as suggested, proceed from 
in-itation in a certain portion of the stomach, which 
was transmitted to the spinal cord and reflected to 
those muscles which enabled liim to perform this very 
ungraceful movement, and was independent of the 
brain. For this view I am indebted to Dr. Marshall 
Hall, whom I assisted in performing a great variety 
of expeiiments, gaining thereby valuable information 
concerning the nervous system. Hence, as he 
clearly shows, such symptoms may be, and indeed 
are, produced by an influence carried to the spinal 

* Aviem kaec IcxZ^^altirae, hoe consilium; ut aingiili homines 
pertant, /ivrnana pfna Jtortat. Iline acxus, hinc generalio cl prolra, et 
quifquM stiavii, guicquUl amari alvia Vetius kabet. 
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cord from the extremities of nerves distributed upon 
the internal and external surface of the body. A 
nervous circle, as it were, is thereby formed, by which 
an influence is carried from the surface of the body 
along the nerves to the spinal cord, whence an 
influence is transmitted and returned, which he very 
properly designates reflex action. The exciting 
causes may be mechanical, chemical, or mental 
stimuli^ especially the effects of joy and surprise, 
sudden fright, fits of passion, or any vehement 
emotions of the mind, irritation, determination of 
blood to the head, worms, dentition, acute pains, 
exposure to the sun, excessive evacuations, or 
suppressions of accustomed discharges, pressure on 
the brain and nervous system from various other 
causes, such as irritant poisons, &c., &c. The 
mediums I found most serviceable were strych,, 
arsen.y nux. v., ign.^ cupr.f argent, nit, conium., bell., 
mere. J in various preparations. 



Chobea. 

I will now say a few words respecting another 
distressing form of nerve trouble — ^viz., chorea, 
which is said to have derived its name from there 
being a . chapel dedicated to St. Vitus, wherein 
persons were wont to dance when they had this 
disease, or anything of the kind, till they dropped 
down from exhaustion, and so became cured. I am 
quite prepared to exonerate this said saint of the 
chapel from having introduced this distressing 
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disease, which generally commence with a slight 
convulsive movement of the face, or one of the limbs. 
This generally extends and increases in severity, 
until the convulsions embrace one side of the body, 
or the whole frame. The lower extremities are 
commonly the first to be affected, and there is 
usually considerable weakness and lameness in one, 
and sometimes in both legs, while though they may 
be at rest, the feet are often agitated by involuntary 
motions, turning them both, or it may be one, 
alternately outwards and inwards. In walking the 
affected leg is seldom lifted as usual, but is dragged 
along, as if the whole limb were paralysed, and when 
it is attempted to be lifted the motion is unsteadily 
performed, the limb becoming irregularly and 
ludicrously agitated, while the arm is often drawn 
convulsively in a contrary direction to that which is 
intended, so that in attempting to raise anything to 
the mouth, the patient often jerks it over the head. 
Again, if the arm be held out, the fingers cannot be 
kept steady, the eyes and countenance are strongly 
diaturbed, and the convulsive movements are 
generally accompanied or followed by a vacant 
expression of countenance. The muscles are usually 
quiet during sleep, but there are some exceptions to 
this rule. The general health in these cases is but 
Bhghtly impaired, with the exception of the digestive 
organs, which are subject to constipation, and other 
troublesome symptoms. The particular point of 
interest in this class of disease, is the fact of its being 
a disorder of the reflex function, irritation of the 
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bowels and other organs being communicated to the 
spine, and reflected as convulsions on the voluntary 
muscles, and the strange distortions of the disease 
being due to the conjoint action of the will and the 
excitomotory nerves. In some rare instances, the 
disorder originates in the spinal cord itself, but the 
general predisposing cause of this complaint is 
irritability of the nervous system. 

I have found the most successful mode of treat- 
ment in this class of case is first to remove, as far as 
possible, all the common causes of irritation, and 
promptly to meet any special indications as they 
arise. For this purpose I have found the following 
medicines most useful : ^/^., hydras. ^ lycop., cupr.^ 
spig.y zinc.f h. jod., chin.f mix. t;., and galvanism. 



Headache. 

I will now append a few observations on one of 
the many troublesome maladies which come under 
the observation of the physician — ^viz., headache, 
which, of course, like all other complaints, may be 
acute or chronic, that is to say, it is generally a 
symptom either of brain disease or of some distinct 
functional disarrangement. It shows itself in various 
forms, according to the cause and the part attacked, 
and, for convenience of description, may be divided 
into external and internal; the external is called 
cephalagia muscularis, or cephalagia periosteosa, or 
cephalagia neuralgica, and the internal cephalagia 
congestive, cephalagia dyspeptica vel sympathetica 
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and cephalagia organica. These names will give my 
readers some idea of the varieties of this complaint ; 
however, for want of space, I must confine myself to 
the internal form — viz., cephalagia congestiva, which 
simply means, a congestive headache. The consti- 
tutions most prone to this form are of three kinds — 
the weak and leucophlegmatic, the irritable and 
delicate, and the plethoric. We shall find the fol- 
lowing diagnostic symptoms pretty regular in those 
sufi'ering from anoemia. The skin is pale, as well as 
the fips, tongue, and gums. Then there are cold 
extremities, palpitation of the heart, violent throbbing 
of the carotid arteries, and small, frequent, quick 
pulse, generally an obtuse pain afi'ecting the whole 
of the head, especially the forehead and occiput, 
combined in the plethoric with the bloated counten- 
ance, the full red eye, and distension of the veins, 
the full pulse and heavy expreasion of face, and, in 
the delicate and irritable, with flashes of light, float- 
ing specks before the eyes, noises in the ears, cold- 
ness of the extremities, and small, frequent, quick 
pulse. In the two weaker forms the attacks super- 
vene in violent paroxysms, owing to sudden noises, 
mental emotion, or any violent bodily exertion. As 
regards the plethoric form, I have been most satis- 
fied with the results of aconite, which entirely takes 
the place of the lancet of former days, and sometimes 
may bo combined with belladonna in alternation. 
Great caution must be aliowQ with regard to the 
patient's diet, and in delicate cases effort must be 
made to secure repose of mind, and the stomach 
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must be treated with soothing medicines, such as 
conium, &c. In the ancBmic form it is desirable to 
prescribe various preparations of iron and steel, a 
formula most useful when there has been loss of 
blood. Combined with this I have often found it 
necessary to administer with caution a few drops of 
ignatia before meals. 

I said at the commencement this was one of 
the most troublesome maladies that can come under 
the notice of the physician, simply from this fact, 
that we are so often called to treat cases which 
are clearly the result of excess, and it is so difficult, 
nay, impossible, to make the patients see that to 
cure the complaint they must first eliminate its 
cause. I remember some time since being called 
to attend a most severe case of headache, the 
patient declaring there was no cause to account 
for it, although it was a simple fact that for 
some weeks past she had not retired to rest 
till the morning, and, although exceedingly tired 
from the exertion of dancing, could not sleep. 
Apropos of this case, I never shall forget the 
piteous manner in which she implored me to 
make her able to go to a dance that same evening. 

We have another form of headache called cepha- 
lgia dyspeptica, which is of a sympathetic character, 
and the pain usually fixed and seated in the left 
temple, or over the right eye, or on the top of the 
forehead. It generally commences when the patient 
first rises in the morning, and in ordinary instances 
continues till after breakfast^ whilst in more severe 
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cases it begins as a diffuse, heavy pain, which com- 
monly becomes fixed in one spot, and is accompanied 
with nausea and vomiting, together with confusion 
of thought, dimness and indistinctness of vision, and 
singing in the ears. Sometimes the fit is removed 
by a free evacuation of ingesta, or of a frothy mucus, 
or bile, from the stomach. The duration of these 
attacks varies from a few hours to three or four 
days, and in confirmed cases they return at short 
intervals, attended with most acute suffering, and 
occasionally, indeed generally, there is considerable 
amount of flatulency, which can only be relieved by 
free eructations. The causes of these different 
species of headache are derangements of the func- 
tions of the stomach and bowels, and the bad habit 
of taking opening medicine frequently, by which the 
tone of the whole digestive system is weakened. 
Instead of which, hydras., nvx v., sulpli,, and one or 
two other gentle medicines, with a proper attention 
to diet, never fail to bring about most satisfactory 
results. Of course there must be a proper amount 
of exercise taken, and in cases of sick headache or 
sensations of faintnesa a few doses of con. or petrol. 
I may mention this latter course will only be needed 
in the first instance, as those who observe the direc- 
tions which I have laid down are never subjected to 
an attack. When the bowels are irritable it would 
be well, if diarrhcea sets in, to take china after each 
action, and in case of the evacuation assuming the 
character of cbolic, or when the secretions are 
greenish in appearance, a few doses of arsen., either 
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alone or in alternation with the chin.^ will generally 
hit off these symptoms. 

There are a vast variety of other forms of head- 
ache, giddiness, &o., some being more or less caused 
by motion and change of air, by heated rooms, noise, 
and over-anxiety; hence great caution should be 
observed in inquiring into the causes of headache, 
and discriminating one from another, inasmuch as 
on the amount of attention and the consequent 
accuracy of diagnosis the success of the treatment 
will entirely depend. 



Galvanism. 

Galvanism having in a vast number of cases 
proved to be a therapeutical agent of great value, I 
have resolved to treat the subject in as concise a 
manner as I can consistently with rendering it 
proper justice. Here I must confess to a feeling of 
timidity in alluding to galvanism at all, seeing it has 
been so painfully abused ; indeed, only a few years 
since, any one advocating it would have been 
branded as a quack and impostor. Such are the 
results of a genuine remedy having been pounced on 
by adventurers, who have discovered its value in 
some forms of ailments, and for want of scientific 
knowledge so signally failed in others, and thereby 
brought it into bad repute. However, I will take 
courage from the fact that ample evidence may be 
found in the writings of Aldini, Arago, Ashbumer, 
BoekaJ, Biot, Boulu, EUiotson, Davey,. Duchene, 
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Butler, Raymond, Ure, Matteucci, Reichenbacb, 
Hape, Ampere, Leebeck, Manduyt, Gregory, 
Galvani, Rohlaod, Hahneraan, Cummings, Mesmer, 
Faraday, &o., &c., each, of course, having his 
pecuhar views as to its modus operandi, and form 
of apphcation. Like all other scientific subjects, 
this has been most successfully handled by able 
men. For example, Faraday's experiments with 
the magnets of the Royal Society have much 
simplified the subject, to say nothing of the ample 
proofs afforded us that electricity, galvanism, and 
magnetism, with their innumerable combinations 
and varieties, are one and the same force. Indeed, 
from each he produced the phenomena of the others, 
and signally elicited from electricity all the mani- 
festations of magnetism, whilst every day brings 
ua ample evidence that electrical conditions are 
the most important elements of health. I wiU 
now take in regular order its application, or rather, 
the course I have found to be most satisfactory. 
I will commence with the head — e.g., obstinate 
pains traceable to the facial nerve. For this 
malady I press the electrode firmly behind the 
condyloid process of the lower jaw, and if the 
nerve of the zygomaticus major is accessible, it 
may be attacked quite close to the origin of the 
muscle, and having some bony support afforded 
for the pressure of the electrode, its power is 
facilitated, indeed, more so than any others of the 
facial muscles. I may here mention, that it is 
positively marvellous what this agent will some- 
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times achieve. A case came under my observation 
of a gentleman in good health, who was seized 
with violent pain whilst in the hunting field, 
and, being a plucky fellow, he at once went in 
quest of a dentist, to have, as he thought, the 
offending tooth removed. Imagine his feelings, 
first to find the tooth was perfectly sound, and, 
secondly, that its removal did not alleviate the 
pain in the slightest degree. His suffering con- 
tinned all that night; and next day, when he 
applied to me, he obtained almost immediate 
relief by the aid of my battery. If the motor 
nerves, proceeding to the shoulder and thorax 
from the supra-clavicular portion of the brachial 
plexus, may be attacked without the chief trunk 
of the plexus being involved, then the best result 
may be anticipated; of course, I need scarcely 
say, the knowledge of anatomy is absolutely 
necessary, as well as considerable experience in 
fardization, to be able to use the fine electrodes 
with satisfaction. For example, some time since 
I had a most interesting case come under my 
notice, of hiccough of long standing, which I 
cured very shortly in the following manner. First, 
I administered a dose of capsium, and before 
suflScient time had elapsed to expect much result, 
I was induced to give a dose of moschus. How- 
ever, the symptoms continued, and the patient 
remained very irritable, as will sometimes happen ; 
I therefore resolved to attack the phrenic nerve 
in the following manner. Planting the electrode 
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just at the outer margin of the stemomastoid, in 
front of the scalenus anticua, above the omo-hyoid, 
and pressing inwards against the outer margin of 
the stemomastoid, taking care not to let it get high 
enough to affect the fifth cervical nerve, which 
forms an acute angle with the phrenic, pressed the 
electrodes firmly in an oblique direction from with- 
out inwards, gradually increasing the power. In a 
very few seconds the hiccough left without any sign 
of its returning, and the patient ba8 kept free from 
it ever since. This result far surpassed my most 
sanguine expectations, and I am anxiously looking 
for another case to operate on, in order that I may 
be able to test this means before giving any kind of 
medicine. I have in several instances been able to 
reheve intense pain in the vicinity of the shoulder- 
joint by transmitting a galvanic current through the 
motor proceeding to the shoulder, from the supra- 
clavicular portion of the brachial plexus, without 
involving the chief trunk. I have also good reason 
to be highly satisfied with the results of galvanism 
as a therapeutic agent of great value in obstinate 
constipation of the bowels, by stimulating the 
abdominal muscles, whilst I give nux v., or stnjck., 
internally, to impart tone to the peristaltic motion 
through the medium of the sympathetic nervous 
system. Again, I have obtained most satisfactory 
results by electrization of the internal organs by 
means of most iugenious instruments invented for 
that purpose, most of these cases being of such a 
nature as to prevent their being minutely detailed in 
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these pages. Electricity, however, suffers from occar 
sional excess of credulity on the part of the patient, 
whose expectations consequently range too high, 
whilst in other instances one is confronted by total 
disbelief. Over this I have no control. I only wish 
I had. In that case, a fair, impartial trial would be 
made before hazarding an opinion. For example, in 
our natural and healthy state the electricity in our 
bodies does not, as a rule, produce any appreciable 
effect. But in some particular conditions of the 
nerves the reverse happens. It is a well-known 
fact that many persons are extremely sensitive to 
the electric changes in the atmosphere. Now let us 
consider the best methods of procedure, or rather, I 
should say, what I have in my experience found the 
best or most successful methods. First, then, I 
determine in my own mind whether the case re- 
quires the stimulant, sedative, or restorative action 
of electricity. In the case of local stimulation 
seeming desirable, we must, as a rule, make use of 
either the faradic or the interrupted voltaic current, 
taking care to confine it to the part diseased. 
This will produce a free and large flow of blood, 
and, as a matter of course, increase of temperature, 
together with a greater degree of nutrition. To 
secure the sedative action of electricity it would 
be necessary to charge the patient with static elec- 
tricity — in other words, cause the even, uninterrupted 
flow of the voltanic current to pass through the seat 
of the disease. 



Pabalysis. 

Some most troublesome complaints caused by 
want of nerve power — such, for example, as 
dyspepsia or indigestion — are to be conquered by 
bringing the whole of the central nervous system, 
consisting of the brain, sympathetic, spinal cord, 
and especially the pneumogastric nerves, well under 
the influence of the galvanic current, which is to be 
effected as follows : — Place one pole, say the 
negative, at the epigastrium, while the other is 
passed over the forehead and crown of the head, 
keeping it near the edge of the aterno-mastoid, to 
the nape of the neck. This must be continued down 
the entire course of the spine. There are also other 
means of application, such as the electric bath. 
This I have tried in general paralysis with varied 
success, but I have more faith in the transmission of 
the electric current through the nerve direct to the 
part affected. This mode demands sufficient 
knowledge of anatomy on the part of the operator 
to ensure the appUcation of the electrode to the 
trunk of the nerve, coupled with a knowledge of the 
nerves that act on any particular part of the body. 
This difficulty may be got over by obtaning a plate 
of the nervous system, easily procurable at any of 
the medical booksellers. 

Paralysis in children sometimes dates from such 
an early period that there is good reason for 
believing it to result from some congenital defect 
of formation. In such cases we generally find the 
power over both extremities, hands and feet, 
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impaired on one side ; the limbs on that side being 
much smaller, and lacking finish. Frequently this 
defective growth and want of power is evident 
throughout the whole of the same side, whether of 
face or body. I have met with several girls, almost 
full grown, whose left extremities were much shorter 
and smaller than the right. Indeed, the entire half 
of the body was similarly affected. The history of 
these cases, when got into, tended to show that this 
inequahty of the two halves of the body had existed 
fi'om earliest infancy ; neither did the lack of power, 
its inevitable concomitant, result from a fit, nor was 
there any indication of acute cerebral disease. The 
affected side was weak and deficient in physical 
energy, but sensation seemed unimpaired. Still, in 
most of these cases, I remarked, in a more or less 
degree, a certain feebleness of intellect. In one or 
two instances, although physically well proportioned, 
the girls have from their earliest infancy had very 
imperfect control over one side. They would limp 
with their right leg as they walked, always treading 
on the toes, with the heel raised considerably above 
the ground, and turning the foot in at every step. 
A similar want of force showed itself in the right 
arm, the fingers of that hand being quite rigid and 
drawn into the palm. True, by a great effort, they 
might be extended, but the moment the patient's 
attention relaxed, they returned to their former 
position. Sensation meanwhile appeared equally 
diffused, but the wasted condition and dwarfed 
size of the impaired members shewed, at least, 
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defective nutrition. It is almost 
observe, that there ia not much to be done by 
treatment for this type of case over and above 
the employment of mechanical means, with a 
view to relieving inconvenience and diminishing 
deformityj of course doing all one can meanwhile 
to support the strength and improve the general 
health of the sufferer. As regards medicine, I 
have good reasons to be highly satisfied with the 
results of strychnine, administered in various 
preparations, iron, cinchona., ign., fids., &c. Marked 
assistance is to be derived from galvanism, applied 
so as to act as a stimulus to the sympathetic 
nervous system, which will give a healthy tone 
to the secretory glands, intimately connected with 
the digestive and assimilative system. 

Again, there is what we terra congenital paralysis, 
which, however, is much less frequent than partial or 
complete loss of power over certain limbs or muscles. 
In a vast number of instances, this may be traced to 
some attack, though often of a very trivial character, 
of cerebral disturbance, which may have declared it- 
self by nothing more than a convulsive seizure, or a 
feeling of great weight or oppression about the head, 
that may have lasted merely a day or two. Indeed, 
I have frequently remarked, that the cerebral dis- 
turbance preceding infantile paralysis, is neither 
severe, or long-continued. It is essentially impor- 
tant, therefore, that a most careful examination 
should be instituted in all cases of convulsive 
seizure, however alight, in order to satisfy one's 
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self that the little one can move its limbs freely 
as before; while, in the event of its power over 
them being in the least impaired, proper treatment 
should at once be resorted to. When, as in some 
instances, paralysis comes on independently of any 
actual brain disturbance, appearing to be caused by 
the irritation consequent on dentition, or, as some- 
times is the case, by an old standing and obstinate 
constipation of the bowels (which, by the way, should 
never be allowed to continue) or is perhaps ushered 
in with indications of general debility, it will fre- 
quently yield to the treatment I am about to ad- 
vocate. The duration of infant paralysis, under 
any circumstances, is extremely variable. In many 
instances it entirely disappears under treatment 
dictated by those symptoms of constitutional dis- 
turbance by which it is accompanied. The medicines 
deemed appropriate, under the circumstances, suffi- 
cient to remove the child's indisposition, cure its 
paralysis, whilst in others, although all signs of 
disordered health may have passed away, the child 
oftentimes is conscious for weeks, or even months, 
of a want of power on one side of the body, or half 
the face, or perhaps a limb will be enfeebled. In 
some instances, this state of things may continue 
throughout life. We must, however, keep in mind 
one most important point in connection with these 
causes — ^viz., that though brain symptoms, or any 
other form of local disturbance, experienced prior to 
an actual attack, do generally subside with tolerable 
rapidity, there is still very great danger of the 



paralysis itself continuing in such a measure as 
to cause considerable disfigurement, together with 
the loss of vital power. So I would strongly 
urge the necessity of adopting prompt and proper 
treatment, for the evil consequences of neglect 
are often more serious in the case of the child 
than that of the adult, as the disfigurement, 
that ia frequently produced by paralysis, is not 
seldom greater in childhood than in later life. 
You will generally find the muscles of any paralysed 
members wasted. In childhood the growth of the 
part being checked, in the course of a year or two it 
will be from half-an-inch to an inch shorter than 
the corresponding limb. In one or two instances I 
have seen the arm completely dislocated, the result 
of long standing paralysis; the hgaments surround- 
ing the shoulder joint having become so relaxed as 
to allow the head of the humerus to hang quite 
out of the glenoid cavity. On measuring the 
distance from the acromin to the tip of the finger, 
we sometimes find the paralysed limb elongated 
by nearly an inch. With regard to these cases, 
or rather their diagnosis, no great difficulty has 
to be surmounted. For, keeping in mind the pain- 
lessness of the affected member, it is plain 
no injury reduced it to its present useless state, 
although occasionally sensation lingers, some- 
times in an intensified degree. This is often 
the case when the leg is the seat of the 
affection, and the paralysis incomplete. In that 
case, the child would bear all its weight on the 
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healthy limb, and turn the foot of the aflfected side in 
when walking, standing with the ;toes of that foot 
resting on the dorsum of the other. Again, it will 
generally be found that the exaggerated sensibility 
of the paralysed limb varies greatly at diflferent 
times, whereas the extreme suffering caused in the 
case of hip disease by the head of the femur, or 
thigh bone, being brought in contact with the aceta- 
bulum, by striking the heel, coupled with a fixed 
pain in the knee, must be regarded as important 
diagnostic symptoms. For, by carefully keeping in 
mind these several points, we shall usually be able 
to distinguish between these two somewhat similar 
affections. Now comes a most important question 
— ^viz., how to distinguish between such forms of 
paralysis as I have just delineated, and those more 
formidable cases where palsy denotes organic brain 
disease. Often the history of the case will be suffi- 
cient in itself to guard us from error. For if 
paralysis were suddenly to affect both limbs on one 
side, and neither be preluded by, or attended with, 
any brain symptom, it might safely be contended 
that nothing was very wrong with the brain. But 
we shall find greater difficulty in coming to a correct 
conclusion if the loss of ppwer has been gradual, 
especially if only confined to one limb. If the brain be 
the seat of the disease, we must look for more than 
mere weakening of the motor power. There will 
generally be an occasional involuntary tremor, or 
nervous twitching of the limb, or contraction of the 
fingers or toes. When paralysis succeeds convul- 



siona, the case will be still more obscure. But in 
the majority of cases, palsy comes on after a single 
fit) while if resultant on some local mischief in the 
brain, it is generally preceded by several conyulsiTO 
seizures, during each of which the limb tliat after- 
wards suffers is in a state of peculiar activity, or in 
some cases the only part liable to be convulsed. 

Now I will give a glance at the treatment of these 
cases. I have found most satisfactory results ensue 
from treating each individual case according to the 
particular symptoms it may present, at the same time 
taking every pains to improve the tone of the sys- 
tem, keeping the bowels and secretions in as healthy 
a condition as possible. The medicines I have found 
most useful are nux vomica, cinchona, strychnine, 
iron, cod liver oil, aided by the wonderful and in- 
describable agency of galvanism, together with fresh 
and suitable air, and good nutritious diet, taking the 
stomach into our council, and complying with its 
demands, as far as we can, consistent with propriety. 



The Neevous System in Chtldhood. 

There are, of course, a vast number of other 
diseases of the brain and nervous system, some 
of which strike me as most useful and interesting, 
and which I will endeavour to delineate as minutely 
as ray limited space will allow. For example, 
the brain of the infant is certainly more liable 
to disorganisation than that of the adult, owing, 
no doubt, to the more marked variation in the 
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circulation of blood. Now the cause of this is 
not difficult to discover, the brain being contained 
in a bony envelope, otherwise " the cranium," 
which is complete in the adult, and incomplete 
during infancy. Again, the brain in infancy is 
much more exposed to disease than that of the 
adult, in consequence of the far wider variation 
of which the cerebral circulation is susceptible. 
Nor is the cause of this wrapt in mystery, for the 
cranium of the adult being a complete bony case, 
and the firm substance of the brain affording a 
comparatively unyielding support to the vessels 
by which it is nourished, it has been already clearly 
shewn, that the quantity of blood these vessels 
contain is not always the same, although some 
have erroneously deemed otherwise. Moreover, 
its variations must needs be circumscribed within 
far narrower limits than in the case of a child, 
whose cranium, with its membranes partially de- 
veloped, alid unossified sutures, opposes no such 
obstacle to the admission of the increased quantity 
of blood, whilst the soft brain keeps up a much 
sHghter counter-pressure on the vessels than that 
exerted by the comparatively firm parenchyma 
of the adult organ. Then, as regards the circu- 
lation in the child. If this be disturbed, whether 
fi:om difficulty in the return of venous blood, as 
during a paroxysm of whooping cough, or from 
increased arterial action, as at the onset of fever, 
or during an acute attack of inflammation of 
some important organ, the brain becomes congested. 
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and convulsions often ensue. Again, the same 
condition of tbings wliicli renders the brain liable 
to be overcharged with blood, renders it possible 
for ifc to be drained more completely than in the 
adult — a most important fact to keep in mind 
in treating the diseases of infants, and one good 
reason why the lowering of children by depletion 
is frequently found to be attended by disastrous 
results, more so than in the case of an adult. 



Convulsions. 



Again, unfortunately, it constantly happens, that 
whilst there are special reasons for studying the 
diseases of the nervous system in childhood, the 
attendant difficulties are greatly in excess of those 
generally met with in the adult. For example, 
deficient intellect, altered sensations, impaired mo- 
tions, are some of the principal features of this 
distressing form of malady, and constitute in them- 
selves disease of the nervous system. Supposing 
the patient to be an adult, he is able to describe hia 
altered feelings, or, by chance, he may experience 
some considerable change, as regards his intellectual 
faculties, even before this has become observable to 
others ; thus, timely warned, we can often take mea- 
sures to prevent the advance of disease, and ward off 
that deterioration of the motor powers, which, in 
his case, we have good reasons to ascribe to the 
presence of grave organic trouble. But in the case 
of a child, we have a very different state of things to 
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cope with — videlicet, its inability to detail its sensa- 
tions. For long after it has the power of speech, it 
cannot form its ideas with silfl&cient accuracy to put 
into words what it really feels, so we must not ex- 
pect to derive much information on that score, 
infantile intelligence being nothing more than the 
common instinct of animal Hfe. Again, the pro- 
portionate value of recognised symptoms varies very 
much. For whereas disturbance of the motor power 
is rarely met with in the case of an adult, except as 
the direct consequence of some serious disease of the 
brain, it may take place in the child in cases of the 
mildest as well as the most serious ailments. For 
example, obscure convulsions will occur several 
times during the day, for many days together, 
without any apparent cause, without even causing 
any disturbance of the child's general health. Then 
the question arises — How, as regards children, are 
we to attain to anything beyond the merest guess- 
work in our diagnosis of diseases of the nervous 
system ? What interpretation can we attach to that 
symptom of symptoms, impaired motor power, which, 
in the case of the adult, we regard as so essentially 
important, and which we meet with in the child 
under such variable conditions ? 

Keeping in mind the limited space at my com- 
mand, I must content myself by briefly observing, 
that great and difficult as this task may seem, it is to 
be overcome by careful attention and keen observa- 
tion. To make this quite clear I will here give a 
brief outline of the symptoms by which we are 



enabled to detect disease of the nerve centres. Any- 
painful sensations the infant may experience are very 
soon revealed by the haggard, anxious, and 
oppressed look which forms a striking contrast 
to the naturally happy expression proper to 
babyhood. Often the child will be observed to 
put its httle hand to its head, and even beat or 
rub it whilst lying in its little cot. This accounts 
for our often finding the hair quite worn off the top of 
the head. The exclusion of light seems conducive to 
comfort, the child lying with its eyes half closed, in 
a state of apparent drowsinesSj from which it fre- 
quently rouses with a start, and begins to cry. It 
is worth noticing that the character of this cry is 
pecubar, especially in inflammatory diseases, being 
generally a low, almost constant moan, most dis- 
tressing to hear, and rising occasionally almost to a 
shriek. If the little one bo quite young, it will often 
seem relieved by being carried about ; indeed, whilst 
kept moving it will cease its wail for a time, only tb 
begin again the moment motion ceases. Occasionally 
the little one's features will bo pervaded by a sudden 
expression of alarm when passed from the arms of 
one person to another, or even if its position be 
slightly altered, as though it turned dizzy, and were 
afraid of falling. Thus, even in the case of an infant, 
we are conscious of a vocabulary of signs, by whose 
aid we are enabled to say with certainty there is 
pain in the head, and in connection with this pain 
ensues dizziness, and disUko of light. But we must 
be cautious in arriving at a definite conclusion. For 
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children, as well as adults, may have sick headache, 
with some degree of febrile disturbance and con- 
siderable increase of surface temperature. The 
state of the organs should always be taken into 
consideration when forming an opinion. 

We may derive much valuable assistance from 
a thorough grasp of the state of the child's mental 
powers and natural bent from the earliest stage 
of infancy. I have often watched ah infant in 
its mother's lap, and noticed the look of happy 
recognition with which its little eyes met hers. 
But in the first phase of brain disease this inter- 
course is interrupted. The little one seems never to 
catch its mother's eyes, but lies sad and listless, as if 
all around were perfectly indifferent to it. Occasion- 
ally familiar faces will cause alarm, the little 
one appeiaring not to even recognise those who have 
hitherto always been near at hand. This symptom, 
however, generally is but of short duration, perhaps 
even momentary. Soon the little one subsides 
into its former condition, allowing itself to be 
taken up by those of whom it seemed but just 
now frightened. Now these symptoms are by 
no means susceptible of but one interpretation. 
If we fear that disease is going on in the brain, 
ascertain if the skin be hot, and if there is heat 
of the head, with frequent flushing of the face, 
attended by increased agitation and distress, or, 
on the other hand, by increased drowsiness. The 
fontannelle in this case will be prominent and 
tense, and the pulsations of the brain unusually 
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marked. The veins of the scalp, too, will be full, 
and the carotid arteries will beat with abnormal 
force ; the pulae being not merely more rapid 
than usual, but irregular, unequal, or even distinctly 
intermittent. If we examine tho eye, we shall 
find the pupil generally contracted, indicative of 
an effort on the part of Nature to exclude the 
light as much as possible from the over-sensitive 
retina, or it is unusually dilated, and acts slowly, 
as though disease had deadened the sensibility of 
the nervous system. Moreover, tho pupils of the 
two eyes do not act simultaneously, oscillating 
under the influence of light, first contracting, 
then dilating, or remaining dilated, or continuing 
to oscillate, though less preceptibly. Even when 
the little one is aroused from sleep, this oscillation 
of the pupil is noticeable, though the hght may 
not be strong. These are some of the most 
prominent symptoms of disease of the brain, many 
of which point to most formidable disorders. 

"We must also keep in mind that the bowels 
are much disturbed. Frequently, though not 
invariably, constipation is an attendant evil, whilst 
nausea and vomiting are seldom absent. Indeed, 
I do not know any one symptom that would so 
immediately direct my thoughts to the brain as 
this, particularly should the condition remain un- 
altered. When the stomach is empty, a little 
greenish mucus will often be rejected, the patient 
obtaining httle or no relief, and the retching and 
vomiting returning. I myself have had occasion 
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to recognise the specific weight of this symptom^ 
which in some cases has continued for days, before 
any other sign of brain disease could be detected. 
Of course, when children get at three or four 
years old, such occurrences could scarcely be over- 
looked. But it is very different in the case of 
infants who are constantly vomiting milk. Those 
in charge of these little ones may probably regard -a 
symptom of this sort as scarcely worth mentioning. 

Now let us for a brief space consider the chest ; 
for the manner in which the respiratory organs 
perform their functions should not be overlooked. 
First, then, there is a peculiar, unequal, irregular 
breathing, which is called cerebral respiration ; this 
is of considerable value when present as a diagnostic 
sign. But in some instances it is not observed until 
disease of the brain has been discovered to exist 
beyond all question, and there is generally a short, 
hard, hacking cough, which must be heard to be 
distinguished from an ordinary cough. It is well to 
be acquainted with this fact, inasmuch as it indicates 
disease of the brain, and not of the lungs. Indeed, 
if we listen to the chest we shall also detect peculiar 
sounds, which are clear indications of disturbance of 
the nervous system, such, for example, as spasmodic 
croup. I must enter, however, somewhat fully into 
the indications of brain disease afforded by the 
occurrence of convulsions. This symptom is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest importance, since it 
is almost always present in every case of disease of 
the brain that has had time to assume a serious 
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aspect ; albeit during a certain stage of its progress 
the very frequency of the phenomena, and the vast 
variety of circumstances under which it occurs, 
render it most difficult to rightly interpret its mean- 
ing. Perhaps it will lead to our enlightenment if 
we keep in mind, that in a large proportion of cases 
convulsions in the infant answer to delirium in the 
adult, as in early life the motor power presides over 
the chief function of the brain, which has not yet 
begun to exercise its higher office as the organ of 
the intellect. Hence, we must endeavour to impress 
upon ourselves the fact, that the convulsions liable 
to infancy during the progress of some acute disease — ■ 
such, for example, as inflammation of the lungs — do 
not necessarily imply that any new malady has 
attacked the brain, but simply that the disease is of 
so serious a nature as to disturb all the functions, 
that of the brain not excepted. Convulsions may at 
other times take place in infancy, not as the result 
of disease of the brain, but simply in consequence of 
those peculiar anatomical arrangements which render 
the brain liable to much more sudden and prolonged 
congestion than can occur in the grown person. For 
example, the kind of conviilsiong that frequently 
come on during a paroxysm of whooping cough, 
caused by on obstructed flow of blood from the head, 
and soon over, that impediment being removed by 
the little one drawing a long breath. I must 
admit, though, these considerations, essential as they 
are, do not quite explain the great frequency of 
convulsions in childhood ; still they tlirow light on 
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much that otherwise might fairly be considered 
inexplicable. The chief cause of this distressing 
malady is, I have no doubt, mainly attributable 
to, as I have before endeavoured to show, some other 
form of nerve affection — ^viz., undue influence of the 
spinal sympathetic nervous system over the brain in 
early life. It is easy to apprehend that the con- 
trolling power of the brain in the adult checks the 
display of those reflex movements which become at 
once evident if disease arouses the excitability of 
the spinal cord, or cuts off the influence of the brain 
from the paralysed member, or even if sleep suspend 
that influence for a while. For instance, when a 
child is born, its brain is but imperfectly developed. 
Its (the brain's) functions are most humble at this 
period. Hence the immense amount of deaths 
caused by convulsions among children of one year 
old. During the next two years the brain more 
than doubles its weight, when deaths from con- 
vulsions decrease by about one-third, and so on in 
proportion. As the brain increases in size, and its 
structures assume greater perfection, and its higher 
functions become displayed, the tendency to con- 
vulsions gradually declines, and from the tenth 
to the fifteenth year the average percentage of 
cases does not exceed three per cent. Above 
fifteen, one per cent, from diseases of the nervous 
system is the common average. No great acumen 
is required to demonstrate that whilst convulsions 
are the immediate cause of death, yet this result is 
rare during childhood, comparatively speaking, 
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seeing how very frequently they do occur, 
the loBs more often betokens serious disease of the 
brain in the child than in the adnlt, although liable 
to be brought about at any time by excitement of the 
spinal cord. Again, this identical disturbance, which 
ushers in fever in the adult, shews itself by shiver- 
ing; but ia the caae of the child the same 
disturbance often shews itself, not by shivering, 
but by convulsions that may be induced by a consti- 
pated state of the bowels, or the presence of worms 
in the intestines, calculus in the kidney, or the 
pressure of a tooth on the swollen gum. This is, I 
think, sufficient to shew the importance of, in the 
first instance, thoroughly satisfying one's self in 
every caae as to where the seat of irritation exists. 
When the fits come on in the advanced stage of 
some serious disease, they are, probably, only " J 
indications that Nature ia exhausted, and the be- 
ginning of the end is at hand. But when they 
attack a child with whooping-cough, they at once 
point to a congested state of the brain, caused by 
the impeded circulation of the blood through the 
lungs ; or, in the event of their occurring in a child 
apparently in good health, they lead one to think 
the stomach has been overloaded, or some indiges- 
tible substance has been swallowed ; or, if not, most 
probably one of the eruptive fevers is about to 
declare itself, such, for example, as scarlet fever, or 
small pox. 

In conclusion, I suppose I must say some- 
thing about the causes of convulsions, although 
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I must frankly admit I prefer very much dealing 
^th effects. First, then, we should be most care- 
ful to get a clear, exact, and reliable history of the 
child's state of health for some time before any 
symptoms of convulsions appeared; also ascertain 
if the child has ever had worms, and if the digestive 
system is out of order, and how long it has been so, 
and if the teeth are causing anguish that may have 
been undergone for some time, and been attended 
with very considerable constitutional disturbance. 
Moreover, we must be careful to ascertain if any 
brain symptoms preceded the attack, and, if so, to 
what extent. For it is seldom that acute disease of 
the brain sets in with convulsions. I have found 
great diflGlculty in getting these simple questions 
answered, merely, I believe, from the fact, that 
nurses do not see any necessity for inquiry, and so 
do not care to tax their memories, contenting them- 
selves with a simple statement, to the effect that 
nothing was the matter until the convulsions came 
on. But if we carefoUy prosecute our investigations, 
we shall generally find that there were indications 
of brain disease existent- for some days before the 
attack, although not of sufficiently severe character 
to attract attention. 



Conclusion. 



But in case of severe congestion of the brain, 
apoplexy, and phrenitis, convulsions usually occur 
at a very early stage. Yet even here extreme 
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drowsiness, accompanied by great pain in tlie head, 
and vomiting, usually for some hours precede the 
actual attack. When the brain is thus seriously 
involved, the recovery from the convulsions is 
very unsatisfactory, and even imperfect, attack 
being succeeded by attack — in fact, the evidence 
of brain disease is so conclusive, as to leave little 
or no doubt in one's mind that the brain is and 
has been affected. Tubercular deposit will some- 
times remain for a long time in the brain before 
causing any well-marked symptoms. The first 
indication we get of its presence is a fit of 
convulsions. These convulsions are, however, 
very rarely at first severe. But we shall learn 
to dread them more than those which assume a 
more formidable appearance, particularly if we find 
only one side of the body affected, or that the 
greatest tendency is that way. "We must also keep 
in mind, that the convulsions may occur from the 
brain lacking blood, as well as being overcharged, so 
that when the convulsions attack some badly 
nourished infant, it may easily be the result of 
atrophy. Now let me observe in conclusion, it is of 
the gravest importance that parents, guardians, and 
all who have the charge of children, should most 
carefully watch the first indications of any disturb- 
ance of the nervous system that may be at all likely 
to terminate in an attack of convulsions, being 
especially careful, meanwhile, not to rely too much 
on the opinions of old nurses and attendants, who 
will often insist that a child has been very much 
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convulsed, when, upon inquiry, we find nothing of 
the kind ever occurred. Of course, I do not for a 
moment desire to impute any intention of wilfiiUy 
misleading one, but the fact is, ignorant persons 
confound convulsions proper with that type of 
symptom which generaUy ushers in convulsions. 
Many of these symptoms are frequently caused by 
indigestion, or a disordered condition of the bowels 
in young infants; some designate them inward 
convulsions, or fits. The symptoms generally are as 
follows : the little one will lie perfectly quiet, as 
though asleep, winking its half-closed eyes, a sort of 
smile upon its lips. This state of things, I should 
add, will sometimes exist during actual sleep, 
especially this moving of the mouth, which has 
suggested to the minds of poetically disposed 
persons " the angeVs whisper," familiar to mother- 
hood. If this state of things increases the little one 
breathes with difficulty, the breathing even seems 
sometimes almost stopped, and a Uvid ring surrounds 
its mouth; if wakened, it begins to moan, and 
usually is sick, often disengaging an immense 
quantity of wind, especially if one applies a Uttle 
fiiction to its belly, and when this internal trouble is 
relieved, the symptoms generally pass away, leaving 
us no reason to apprehend a convulsive seizure in 
the absence of any more serious signs or symptoms ; 
but when we find the thumbs drawn into the palms, 
either from habit or during sleep, and the eyes 
seldom more than half closed, the twitching being 
not merely confined to the angles of the mouth, but 
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affecting the whole of the face and limbs, while the 
child awakes with a sudden start, flushed or livid, its 
eyes either turned up under the eyelid, or the pupils 
suddenly dilated, and the countenance stamped by an 
expression of alarm, then we have occasion for 
anxiety. 

But when the fit really comes on, the muscles of 
the face twitch, the body becomes stiff and immov- 
able, and the head and neck are drawn backwards, 
while the limbs are violently relaxed and extended. 
Occasionally we find these movements confined to 
some patients' muscles, or one side of the body, 
sensation being quite suspended, so that you may 
even touch the eye-ball with your finger, sensitive 
as that organ is, without causing the little one to 
wink ; the pupil being insensible to light, sometimes 
immovably contracted and dilated. The little one 
is also perfectly unconscious of sound, and the pulse 
is generally very small and frequent, and in some in- 
stances quite impossible to count ; the breath- 
ing being meanwhile quick, laboured, and very 
irregular, and the skin intensely active. Indeed, 
the little one Js often bathed in profuse per- 
spiration. After this state of things has con- 
tinued for a few minutes — or, in some cases, up 
to an hour or more — the child will fall asleep, or 
lie, as it were, in a bewildered state, whence it will 
emerge only to begin crying, or it may sink into a 
condition of coma, accompanied by slight twitching, 
or it may, alas! never rally. But this is not usual 
unless the constitution has been shattered by 
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disease, or — I regret to be compelled to say it — 
that much to be lamented and sadly prevalent 
system of drugging. Of course, there are a whole 
host of other important symptoms, each abounding 
in value and vivid interest, but I must not detain 
my readers further. 
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